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Memorabilia. 


ENRY FUSELI was born on Feb. 7, 1741. 
His family—Fuessli in their original 
home—was of Zurich, a family whose gifts 
and predilections made a somewhat unusual 
combination which was preserved from one 
generation to another and ee mp in this 





son who settled in England. They were first 
painters; then actively interested in 
lexicography; then eager entomologists. 


Fuseli in his youth was a great friend of 
Lavater’s. The two young men were com- 
pelled to quit Zurich in consequence of the 
courageous exposure of extortion and 
oppression on the part of one of the Zurich 
officials, whose family was sufficiently im- 

rtant to have revenged themselves for his 
isgrace. At Berlin Fuseli became 
acquainted with the British minister and at 
his house met his lifelong friend, Dr. John 
Armstrong, and so was persuaded to come to 

England. His career here both as a painter 
of the dawning Romantic school and a man of 
unusually vivid, somewhat fantastic charac- 
ter, who played a distinctive part in the 
society of his day, is familiar to students of 
the eighteenth century. Lavater in his 
‘Physiognomy ’ has pourtrayed Fuseli and 
the portrait has been deemed an accurate 
account both of the painter’s character and of 
his quality as an artist. 

The curve which describes the profile in 
whole, is obviously one of the most remarkable ; 
it indicates an energetic character, which 
spurns at the idea of trammels. The forehead, 
by its contours and position, is more suited 
to the poet than the thinker. I perceive in 
it more force than gentleness; the fire of 
imagination rather than the coolness of 
reason. The nose seems to be the seat of an 
intrepid genius. The mouth promises a spirit 
of application and precision, and yet it costs 
the original the greatest effort to give the 
finishing touch to the smallest piece. His 





extreme vivacity gets the better of that por- 
tion of attention and exactness with which 
Nature endowed him, and which is still dis- 
tinguishable in the detail of all his works. 
You will even sometimes find in them a degree 
of finishing almost over-curious, and which, 
for this reason, affords a singular contrast 
with the boldness of the whole. Anyone may 
see, without my telling it, that this character 
is not destitute of ambition, and that the 
sense of his own merit escapes him not. It 
may also be suspected that he is subject to 
impetuous emotions; but will anyone say that 
he loves with tenderness, with warmth, to 
excess? ‘There is nothing, however, more true: 
though, on the other hand, his sensibility has 
occasion continually to be kept awake by the 


presence of the beloved object: absent, he 


forgets it, and troubles himself no more. The 


person to whom he is fondly attached, while 
near him, may lead him like a child: but, quit 
him, and the most perfect indifference will 
follow. He must be roused, be struck, in order 
to be carried along. Though capable of the 
greatest actions, to him the slightest com- 
plaisance is an effort. His imagination is ever 
aiming at the sublime, and delighting itself 
with prodigies. 

The sanctuary of the Graces is not shut 
against him, but he has no great skill in 
sacrificing to them, and gives himself very 
little concern about it. Though formed to feel 
it, he seldom reaches the sublime. Nature 
intended him for a great poet, a great painter, 


a great orator; but, to borrow his own words, 


“inexorable fate does not always proportion 
the will to the powers; it sometimes assigns a 
copious proportion of will to ordinary minds, 
whose faculties are very contracted; and 
frequently associates with the greatest facul- 
ties a will feeble and impotent.’”—‘ Nollekens 
and his Times.’ J. T. Smith (1829) vol. ii. pp. 
438-9. 


We were glad to receive a new number of 

the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 
the Editor of which requests us to mention 
that the address of the Hon. Secretary of the 
Society is now: Class Libraries Office, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. Besides reviews and 
*“notes and queries”’ the number contains 
three main papers: ‘ Letters from a Welsh 
Gypsy to a Tarno Rai’’ (interesting as 
proving that Welsh Romani is still a living 
language) collected by Mr. Ferdinand 
Gerard Huth; ‘ Character Studies of British 
and Foreign Gypsies’ by Edward Harvey 
(this includes a close description of a clever 
gypsy method of ‘‘doctoring” a horse for 
sale); and ‘Serbo-Bosnian Gypsy Folk- 
tales’ No. 6 by Professor Rade Uhlik. 
Among the notes is one on an old superstition 
of Wales which will have it that the first 
person whose body is buried in a new 
cemetery must go to the devil. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS. 
(See ante p. 56) 


E, K. 


To write more on the subject of E. K., the 

commentator or glossarist of the ‘ Shep- 
heards Calendar,’ would seem to be labour 
just as fruitful as flogging a dead horse. The 
late Dr. Herford is regarded as having satis- 
factorily disposed of that question, and Dr. 
Higginson, of Columbia University, felt 
assured that he had exploded ‘‘ once and for 
all this theory. which bobs up like a bottle 
in the ocean after each attempt to sink it,”’ 
the theory, namely, that E. K. was Edmund 
Spenser himself. 

For a long time no one had a _ workable 
theory as to the identity of E. K. Then it 
occurred to somebody to look in the records of 
Cambridge University for a person contem- 

orary with Spenser and having these initials. 
Bleu Kirke was discovered. His initials 
suited perfectly, the period of his university 
career not quite so well, but it would serve, 
and Edward Kirke was forthwith invested 
with wide, if not very accurate, scholarship 
and with such intimate acquaintance with 
Spenser that he must almost have lived inside 
his skin. 

Kirke’s career may be traced more fully 
than has been done. According to the 
‘D.N.B.’ he was born in 1553. The Librarian 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
has furnished an extract regarding him from 
the Matriculation Book :— 

Edwardus Kyrke, filius Kyrke, mediocris 
fortune, Londini natus, educatus prius ibidem 
in Schola Antonina annos quinque, et in Aula 
Pembrokie annos quattuor, adolescens annorum 
19 in nostrum callegiaes admissus est Pension- 
arius minor literarum gratia. Pro eo fide jubet 
Mr. Johannes Dupup artium Mr’. et hujus 
collegii Socius Assignatur illi cubiculum 
inferius secundum versus Austrum partis 
Orient Collegii Cail sub pro matriculatione 
iiijd, et pro ingressu iijs iiijd. 

To this extract the Librarian kindly added 
the following note :— 

The actual date of his matriculation is not 
stated in the above item, but the one preceding 
it is dated 14 August 1574 and the one following 
it 19 January 1575 so that Kyrke must have 
matriculated between these two dates. Dr. 
Venn in his Biographical History of. this 








College, Vol. i, p. 
sequence, 

Dr. Venn’s words in his History are:— 
a 1575 ‘ 

yrke Edward, son of ...K iocri 
fortunae, born’ London, schiool’ Bt “Anthea 
five years. At Pembroke Hall four years, Age 
19. Adm. pensioner and Surety Mr. John 
Dupup, M.A., Fellow. Assigned the second 
lowest cubicle to the south on the east side ot 
Caius Court, B.A., 1574. 14th out of 19 on the 
list. M.A. 1578. A friend of the poet Spenser 
whose ‘ Shepherd’s Calender’ he published in 
1579. Ordained priest (Norwich), 22 May 1580. 
Rector of Risby, Suffolk, 1580, and of Lackford 
1587 ; holding the two by dispensation. Described 
in 1603 as preacher and chaplain to Lord Darcey 
(Harl. 595): Died 10 November 1613. Buried 
at Risby. Will pr. Norwich Consist, Court, 1613, 

St. Anthony’s school, which Edward Kyrke 
attended, was founded jn the reign of Henry 
VI in the Hospital of St. Anthony, which 
was on the north side of Threadneedle Street 
in Broad Street Ward. It was founded in 
response to a petition presented by the rectors 
of All Hallows’ the Great, St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, St. Peter’s, Cornhill, and St. Mary’s, 
Colechurch. (Harben’s ‘ Dictionary of Lon- 
don’). Only of the last two parishes have 
the registers been printed, but the registers 
of other churches in Broad Street Ward have 
been searched without success, namely those 
of All Hallows’, London Wall, St. Christo- 
pher-le-Stocks, St. Mary’s,, Outwich. In the 
printed registers of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, is a 
record of the marriage, in October, 1543, of 
Richard Kyrke and Jane Attrill. These may 
very well have been the parents of Edward, 
who, as appears above, atended a school of 
no particular distinction. 

The writer has endeavoured to estimate the 
significance of Kirke’s position—14th out of 
19—on the list at his B.A. degree, and Dr. 
J. A. Venn, President of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, very kindly replied as follows to 
a query addressed to him :— 

The matter is an extremely difficult one to 
answer satisfactorily. The ordo senioritatis) 


80, has kept the same 





1 Ordo Senioritatis, The late Dr. John Venn, 
D.Se., F.R.S., in his Grace Book Delta (1910) 
states that the Ordo Senioritatis was at first 
just what the Latin words mean but that sub- 
sequently, about the first half of the eighteenth 
century, it was recognised as an “order of 
merit,” but that “on the whole those high om 
the list were the more distinguished in after 
life,” and that the Ordo was quite as important 
for the M.A. as for the B.A. He further states 
that in Louvain from the first (1428) the Ordo 
was recognised as-an order of merit. , 

The positions in the Order of four Cambridge 
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by a slow transition through the centuries, be- 
came by the 18th century a definite order of 
merit, but at the time that Edward Kirke took 
his degree this was not so, and in fact this 
order simply assigned precedence. 

One inevitably compares Kirke’s record— 
14th out of 115—with that of Gabriel Harvey, 
who at bachelor’s degree was 9th out of 114, 
and at master’s degree was first, in the Ordo 
Senioritatis, the years being 1569-70 and 
1573 respectively. Harvey was an excellent 
classical scholar. 

In his letter Dr. J. A. Venn continued :— 
fourteenth out of a list of only nineteen? names 
actually recorded was no mean achievement— 
even if merit were taken into consideration. 
On the other hand he was never elected a Fellow 
of his College. 

According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ Kirke matricu- 
lated as sizar of Pembroke Hall in November, 
1571. Spenser on 20 May, 1569. There was 
thus a difference of 2} years between them in 
academic standing, and in 1574 Kirke 
migrated to Caius College. Whether in face 
of these facts (Sir) Sidney Lee, the author of 
the article on Kirke, was justified in his state- 
ment that the later ‘“‘ formed a warm friend- 
ship’ with Spenser and Harvey, ‘‘ members 
of his college,’ would seem to afford matter 
for consideration. Again, Spenser left Cam- 
bridge in 1576, Kirke in 1578. So that there 
was an interval of two years during which 
contact between these ‘“‘ warm friends ’’’ was 
not maintained, or, at best, was very infre- 
quent. ; 

In any study of the question of the identity 
of E. K., the writer thinks two literary 
extracts should be kept steadily in mind :— 

(a) In his letter, 5 Oct., 1579, to Gabriel 
Harvey, Spenser wrote these words :— 
that you may perceive how much your Counsel 
in al things preuaileth with me, and how 
altogether I am ruled and over-ruled thereby : 





men may be set out :— 


B.A. 
Gabriel Harvey, Edmund Spenser, 


1569-70, 1572-3, 
28th out of 115. 11th out of 120. 
Lancelot Andrewes, Edward Kirke, 
1574-5, 1574-5, 
Bth out of 115. 14th out of 115. 
M.A. 
Gabriel Harvey, Edmund Spenser, 
1572-3, 1575-6, 

- Ist out of 63. 67th out of 70. 
Lancelot Andrewes, Edward Kirke, 
"1577-8, 1577-8, 
26th out of 85. 70th out of 85. 


2 According to Grace Book Delta Kirke was 
fourteenth out of 115. 





I am now determined to alter mine owne 
former purpose and to subscribe to your aduise- 
ment. 

(b) In the ‘ Letter Book of Gabriel Harvey, 

A.D. 1573-1580’ (Camden Society), p. 101, 
edited by Edward John Long Scott, is this 
statement by Harvey :— 
And heare I will take occasion to shewe you a 
peece of a letter that I lately receyvid from the 
Courte written by a frende of mine, that since 
a certain chaunce befallen unto him, a secrett 
not to be revealid, calleth himself Immerito. 

Upon this Harvey quotes a portion of 
Spenser’s letter to him, of 5 Oct., 1579, begin- 
ning with the words, “ the two worthy gen- 
tlemen, Master Sidney and Master Dyer,” 
and ending ‘‘ they have determined in their 
dpeiw mayo” and he adds: ‘“‘The same Im- 
merito translated, etc., etc., Catoni quae edi 
into these hexameters.”’ 

We do not know to whom Harvey addressed 
his letter. It was written very probably 
towards the end of 1579. ‘‘ A certain chaunce 
had befallen unto’’ Spenser. Ill luck had 
come to him. If we knew the nature and 
details of this calamity much that is mys- 
teious in his early career would be plain. It 
could not have been disappointment in love. 
That would not have driven him to the shelter 
of a pseudonym. Perhaps it was the for- 
feiture of Leicester’s favour. Was Spenser the 
unwitting channel by which Simier learned 
the secret of Leicester’s marriage to the 
Queen’s hated cousin, Lettice Knollys, 
Countess of Essex, and told it to Elizabeth ? 
Or was his first version of Mother Hubbard’s 
Tale already in manuscript circulation, to the 
inconvenience and displeasure of Leicester? 
At all events the ‘Shepheards Calender’ 
could not appear over his name nor could it 
be dedicated to his late patron, as he had 
evidently intended, and almost at the last 
moment it was dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, 
whose frigid appreciation of it showed two 
things, namely, lack of true poetic sensibility, 
and nothing of that close acquaintanceship 
and warm friendship which Spenser’s gushing 
biographers would fain have. us believe sub- 
sisted between the two men. 

The late Dr. Herford brought out an edition 
of the ‘ Shepheard’s Calender’ in 1895, a 
very popular edition since six others followed 
it, the last in 1932. This book has consider- 
able merit, marred by perfectly inexcusable 
faults and errors. Dr. Higginson long ago 
pointed out one of these: the Bishop of Lon- 
don iis referred to as the Bishop of Chardon. 
But th? errors begin in the very title-page: 
the printer Singleton is called ‘‘ Stapleton ”’ ; 


J 
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Jo Still is set down as the author of 
‘ Ga.amer Garton’s Needle’ ; the poet Cowley 
is called ‘‘ Crowley’; in a quotation from 

’ Theocritus the words of Daphnis are assigned 
to Menalcas and vice versa; references are 
frequently wrong; misquotations abound; 
and the work now is far behind the latest 
Spenserian discoveries. 

Dr. Herford is credited with havng klled 
the theory that E. K. stands for Edmundus 
Kalendarius, i.e., for Edmund Spenser him- 
self, as suggested by Craik and held by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys and Dr. H. O. Sommer, 
although, of course, Dr. Higginson slew it 
again in 1912. 

E. K. has a personality of his own: he is 
ignorant of things which Spenser must have 
known; he is a bold etymologist; he shows 
insolent disparagement of the gifted French 
poet, Marot; he refers us to Bion when he 
should have referred us to Theocritus; he 
subsequently took Orders, All these things 
Dr. Herford wrote, and Dr. Higginson, in 
‘Spenser’s Shepheard’s Calender,’ 1912, 
elaborated most of them. 

As to personality, much cannot be usefully 
wrtten. Some there be who can detect the 
Patavinitas of Livy, but great play is made 
with E. K.’s classical contempt for allitera- 
tion. Dr. Herford quotes the prefatory Epis- 
tle to the ‘Shepheard’s Calender’ about the 
rakehelly rout of our ragged rymers (for so 
themselves use to hunt the letter) which with- 
out bearing boste, without judgment jangle, 
without reason rage and fume, 
and Dr. Wilkinson, treating of the same 

assage, writes of the difference in taste 

tween E. K. and the poet in regard to words 
as well as their lack of agreement upon cer- 
tain poetical contrivances, notably allitera- 
tion, or “‘ hunting the letter.” But what is 
the fact? Practice does not agree with pro- 
fession.. Whatever E. K. may choose to 

rofess his epistle itself, his arguments, and 
fis glossarial notes abound in alliteration 
throughout, e.g., Pandares purpose; bolster- 
ing of his baudy brocage ; seemely simplicitie ; 
casualtye and custome; rustical rudenesse ; 
heedlesse hardinesse; which congealeth the 
crudled blood, and frieseth the weatherbeaten 
flesh with stormes of Fortune, and hoare 
frosts of Care; bare and barrein of both; 
round without roughnesse ; common custome ; 
lucklesse loue; solemne sacrifice; flying 
fancies; wanton youth walloweth; sorow 
sawced with repentance; pleasaunt pyping ; 
longe discord and deadly debate; planted and 
pruned . . . in time of peace; by such a 
counterpoynt of craftines deceiued and 








devoured the credulous kid; reliques and 
ragges; loose living of Popish prelates: 
powred out in pleasures; shepheards state 
“~< stile. 

ery many more examples may be ci 
prove that E. K.’s secon Necslcal at 
tempt for ‘* hunting the letter ”’ is a myth and 
has no validity in any argument as to his 
identity. | Moreover, what is classical con- 
tempt as distinguished from ordinary con- 
tempt? Was Dr. Herford “hunting the 
letter ’’ himself? ‘‘ Hunting the letter ” was 
a phrase of Gabriel Harvey’s, who seemed to 
disapprove of this poetical contrivance. 

As to E. K.’s ignorance of things which 
Spenser must have known, it may be remarked 
that ignorance is sometimes wilful, and as to 
the boldness of his etymologies, one need only 
say that there was no science of philology in 
the year 1580 and that he was guilty of no 
boldness to equal that of the Frenchman who 
derived “‘rat’’ from “‘muratus” by the 
simple process of cutting off its first and last 
syllables, Rats live in walls and he assumed 
the existence of a Latin form ‘‘ muratus.”’ 

Too much is taken for granted regarding 
what Spenser must have known. He was very 
widely read, but he was not a university pro- 
fessor, and in some of his other poems errors 
have been indicated similar to some made by 


E. K 
W. H. Wepty. 
(To be concluded) 


‘JOHN KNYVETON,”’ 
THERE was published in 1938: 


The Diary of a Surgeon in the year 1751- 
1752 by John Knyveton, Licentiate of the 
Society of Apothecaries; Doctor of Medicine of 
the University of Aberdeen; Teacher of Mid- 
wifery and Man Mid-Wife in Infirmary Hall; 
Surgeon’s Mate H.M.S. Lancaster.” Edited and 
Transcribed hy Ernest Gray. 

It is from no desire to minimise the value 
of a book interesting in its medical details 
and instructive as an historical survey of 
medical practice in a London hospital and 
in the cock-pit of a ship-of-war during the 
mid-eighteenth century that the following 
criticisms are offered. Having recently com- 
pleted a Life of Dr. Mead, who did not die 
till 1754, I am not an entire stranger to the 
medical outlook at that period. 

The Editor states that for reasons of his 
own he has adopted fictitious names for many 
persons who figure in the ‘ Diary,’ and has 
suppressed the name of the hospital where 
Knyveton was trained, betokening it instead 
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as ‘‘ Infirmary Hall.’’ Of Knyveton’s attend- 
ances at lectures, dissecting room and 
casualty wards, nothing need here be said. 
Reared in the country, he desired simul- 
taneously to obtain an insight’ into London 
social life, and he records some of the experi- 
ences gained during his hours of leisure: it 
is these which invite comment: 

(1) On 11 Dec., 1751 (p. 48), happening 

to be in the Devil Tavern, Fleet Street, with 
a fellow-student, he is invited to join a 
dinner party arranged for that evening. 
The host of the Devil Tavern did inform us 
that that night one Johnson a famous novelist 
known to his friends as the Doctor was giving 
a dinner in honour of. Mrs. Lennox who had 
published her first novel The Life of Harriet 
Stuart. 
Then follow details of the dinner unques- 
tionably derived from Sir John Hawkins’s 
‘Johnson,’ and we are to believe that two 
medical novices were invited, on the spur of 
the moment, to sit at the table of a very ex- 
clusive club. Unfortunately Johnson was not 
“capped ’’ by the University of Dublin till 
1765, and as he was not a clergyman, neither 
the host of the Devil, nor any one else, 
would have dreamt in 1751 of addressing him, 
or speaking of him, as ‘‘ Dr. Johnson.” 

(2) A little later (pp. 65-67) Knyveton and 
his companions are minded to spend an even- 
ing at the Rainbow in Fleet Street. The 
scenes described can only be called those of a 
“disorderly house,’’ and they end with these 
young ‘‘ guests ”’ dipping the proprietor in 
a horse-trough. The house must have sadly 
and quickly deteriorated, when it is recol- 
lected that only five years earlier, in 1746, 
the Royal Society selected this tavern for 
holding their annual banquet on St. An- 
drew'’s Day. 

(3) On Sundays, Knyveton and his friends 
took afternoon walks, and on one occasion 
(p. 110) turned their steps from Soho, where 
he lodged, towards Hampstead: ‘‘ our steps 
did take us past the grounds of the new 
house of my Lord Mansfield.’’ The Earl of 
Bute did not sell Caen Wood to ‘‘ Mans- 
field’? till 1755. Sir William Murray in 
1752 was Solicitor-General: he became 
Attorney-General in 1754, and was _ not 
appointed Chief Justice (Lord Mansfield) 
till 1756. ) 

Perhaps these discrepancies are scarcely in | 
themselves worth raking up, except in so far 
as “‘ they go to it’ and bring me to the 
main purport of this note. The ‘ Diary ’ con- 
tains many weather records, which at first 





blush appear of considerable value. As some . 


interest is at present shown in such records 
(‘ Beautiful Years,’ ‘ N. and Q.’ elxxix. 279, 
340) readers in quest of meteorological in- 
formation should be warned to tread warily: ° 

(4) 15 March, 1752 (p. 109): ‘‘ The day 

being fine and sunny we were tempted to walk 
to Hampstead, which we did, a very pleasant 
saunter through the fields and meadows of 
Tottenham.’’ According to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine the weather was as follows: 
By a violent high wind great damage was done. 
Two tier of ships were blown from their 
anchors at Tower Dock and many stacks of 
chimnies were blown down... The beautiful 
painted west window of Westminster Abbey 
was greatly damaged; several hundredweight 
of lead was |sic] blown off Chelsea Hospital; 
160 feet of the wall of the King’s Bench prison 
fell down; several] hundreds of trees were torn 
up by the roots, and many hundred yards of 
wall fruit blown down about Walton, Wey- 
bridge and other places up the river. 

Facts no less than names appear to be fic- 
titious in this companionable book. The 
authenticity of many other incidents could 
be challenged, but I stay my hand and crave 
the indulgence of Prior’s dictum (‘ Alma; or 
The Progress of the Mind’: canto 1). 

Examples I could cite you more; 

But be contented with these four: 

For, when one’s proofs are aptly chosen, 

Four are as valid as four dozen. 


J. Paut pe Castro. 


NTERESTING MUNICIPAL RECORDS. 

—The following facts about municipal 

officers may be thought worth a corner in 
‘N. and Q.’ 

There are only three ladies on our City 
Council here in Lancaster. Oddly enough 
they have all three been Mayor. 

(1) Alderman Annie Elizabeth Helme, 

J.P. (Mayor 1932-33). 
(2) Councillor Hermione Lilian Musgrave- 
Hoyle (Mayor 1938-39). 

(3) Councillor Muriel Dowbiggin (the 

present Mayor). 

In my native City of Chester two ex- 
Corporation officials have been Mayor subse- 
quently to their retirement; having been 
elected on the Council and chosen as the Chief 
Magistrate. These are 

(1) Councillor John Henry Laybourne 

(formerly Chief Constable), Mayor 


934-35. 

(2) Alderman William Matthews Jones 
(formerly City Surveyor), the present 
Mayor. 

T. Cann HuGues, F.8.A. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


LONSO DE VENERO’S ‘ ENCHIRI- 
DION.’—My copy of this rare work, for- 
merly in the library of Sefior Hichardo 
Heredia in Madrid, was of an edition, 
admirably printed in black-letter type, put 
on the market by the publisher Juan de 
Espinosa, of Medina del Campo. Sefior 
Heredia seems to have supplied it with a 
title-page, printed on contemporary paper 
which almost resembles the original, though 
it is heavier. This title reads: 
Enchiridion de los 
tiempos. Por el P. 
Alonso de Venero de 
la Orden de Santo 
Domingo. Medina del 
Campo. Ano MD.xli 

Court-favoured Medina del Campo had, 
sure enough, a press of its own, provided in 
the reign (1512-1516) of Ferdinand the 
Catholic. Yet the colophon of our book, on 
folio cxcix., column ii, does not bear out the 
idea that the Medina del Campo press was 
responsible for it or that it was printed in 
1541, Let the colophon speak for itself: 

4 A loor y gloria de nuestro sefior Jesu 
Christo y de la sanctissima virgen sancta 
Maria madre suya/sehora y abogada nuestra: 
haze fin en el psente libro llamado Enchiridio 
de los tiempos: el qual ha fido a ora de nuevo 
corregido/emenda y afadido: y porq es libro 
q haze relacion de todas las cosas dignas de 
memoria se pone aqui/q en el ano passado de. 
M.D.xlvii. Ala fin del dicho ano imprimien- 
dose el presente libro: sabado a doze de 
Nouvembre fue ecclypse del sol/segun algunos 
dezian de tres partes la vna. Fue impresso en 
la muy noble y mas leal ciudad de Burgos 
en casa de Juan de Junta. Acabose a. xv. dias 
del mes de Mayo de M.D.1.j. Afios. 

4 A costa de Ju&é de espinosa mercador de 
libros vezino de Medina del Campo. 

A pencilled trade note on the book says 
that “‘ this is evidently the first edition,’’ but 
we have already seen that this cannot be so, 
and in the foreword, on folio i, the work is 
said to have been ‘‘ nuevamente compuesto.’’ 

The Salva collection had, I understand, no 
copy of the ‘ Enchiridion de los tiempos,’ 
nor, despite its American interest, is there 
one in the Oliveira Lima collection of the 
Tbero-American Library in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C. Even 
Heredia was obliged to make his copy 
textually complete (which involved sligh 
overlaps, enabling useful comparisons) by the 
inclusion of four leaves, numbered 117 to 











120, from an edition, in roman type, the 
product of a press short of ‘‘ sorts,’’ particu- 
larly the letters ‘‘fi’’ and ‘‘R,” for which 
it was often obliged to have recourse to the 
italic case. This edition may have been that 
printed in Antwerp, allegedly in 1551, ‘en 
casa de Martin Nucio.”’ 

Can some informed reader check these data 
and add to them? 

The American interest of this book will be 
clear later. For those of us in this island 
fortress it may be remarked that Fray 
Alonso’s entries on matters English include: 

Artus re de Ynglaterra. 

Beda florescio. 

Bretafia quando comengo a ser reyno. 
Ingleses aborrescen a los franceses, 
Merlin en que tiempo fue. 

Thomas de cantuara obispo. 

The good friar (he favoured, be it said, 
the adjective ‘‘ buen’’), Padre Fray Alonso, 
was not prodigal of words; he aimed to be 
concise throughout his chronology. Take as 
a fair sample his entry on Peru: 

{| Ano de mil y quinientos y treynta y¥ tres. 
Hallaron los espafoles la tierra del Peru. En 
la qual se hallo tato oro quata era la cobdicia 
dlos q lo yu&é a buscar. De lo qual se ha 
héchido Espaia: en tata manera que muchos 
ha aleado cabega de los q er& pobres y baxos. 
Pero es de doler: que quaéto mas llenas estan 
las bolsas y las arcas: tanto mas vazios estan 
los desseos, 

Fray Alonso wrote no more after the entry 
for 1539 about Ghent, and another hand 
tailed off the work with three pages lauding 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella and the 
achievements of ‘‘el buen cauallero Chris 
toual cold Almirante ’’ as well as those of 
‘‘ Jos nobles caualleros Fernado Cortes y Fran- 
cisco Picgarro.”’ 

Since nowhere, not even from a line in 
Lami, can one light upon aught on Fray 
Alonso de Venero, maybe some Dominican 
historian will be moved to bring to the re 
membrance of mankind this forgotten’ son of 
an illustrious Order, himself truly worthy 
of memory. 

FrEDERIC ConNeETT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


OHN POWELL ob. 1818.—‘‘ John Powell, 
citizen and goldsmith of London, clerk 
of this parish 46 years,”’ was buried at Isling- 
ton, Middlesex, in 1818, aged 69. He 1s 
described as 
Powell, who with Langhomne and Poyer de- 
fended the castle of Pembroke in the Civil 
Wars, 1648.’’ I should be glad of any refer- 
ences to this family of Powell. 


“a descendant of Colonel: 
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It would appear to be unusual for a parish | that suggests German or Swiss origin. I 


clerk to be also a goldsmith. 
P. D. M. 


(THOMAS HARGREAVES: BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL MATERIAL WANTED.—I am 
anxious to obtain miaterial for a life of 
Thomas Hargreaves (1775-1846), miniature 
painter, and pupil of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
I have examined all the printed sources and 
should like to learn of the existence of letters 
or other material known to your corres- 
pondents, 
FrepErRIcK G. Bair, 
Librarian. 

The Atheneum, Liverpool 1. 


[js® OF WATER IN A LIBRARY.—Could 
any librarian among your readers ex- 
plain to me what exactly Racine (who 

a fine library) meant should be done 
when he wrote from Fontainebleau to his son 
Jean-Baptiste at Paris asking him to remind 
his mother to keep a little water in his study 
for fear the mice should spoil his books. 
(‘‘Faites souvenir votre mére qu'il faut 
entretenir un peu d’eau dans mon cabinet, 
de peur que les souris ne ravagent mes 
livres.”’) How would water keep off mice? 
Is anything of the kind done in libraries at 
the present day ? 

C. EB. H. 


HE AUDIENCE AT THE ATHENIAN 
THEATRE.—What is recorded of the 
reaction of the Athenian audience to pathos 
or horror in a tragedy? I can recall only 
the agitation over Phrynichus’ ‘ Capture of 
Miletus.” Racine in the preface to his 
‘Tphigénie,’ which moved the spectators to 
tears, says that the taste of Paris had shown 
itself conformable to the taste of ancient 
Athens. ‘‘ Nos spectateurs ont été émens des 
mémes choses qui ont mis autrefois en larmes 
le plus savant peuple de la Gréce.”” Is it 
known that tears were frequently shed in 
the Greek theatre? Had the effect on the 
spectators any weight with the judges of 

plays? 

C. E. H. 


E MISSES GOTWALTZ.—At ante p. 

49 in a reply on ‘The Last of the 
Honsom-Cabs’ Mr. E. J. G. Forse mentions 
the Misses Gotwaltz, ‘‘ nominal postmist- 
resses of Birmingham,’’ whose secretary, Ed- 
ward Bird, is stated to have been the actual 
inventor of the hansom-cab. What is known 
about these ladies? and what about ‘‘ nomi- 
nal” postmistressships? Gotwaltz is a name 


‘ 





should be glad to know something of the 
family and where it came from. Doubtless 
your Birmingham correspondents know all 
about it. 

R. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON.—Can 
anyone recall the titles of notable books 
written in prisen? ‘The Consolations of 
Philosophy,’ by Boethius, ‘The History of 
the World,’ by Sir Walter Raleign, and 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ by John Bunyan, are 
examples of what is needed. (It is known 
that Mr. P. G, Wodehouse is at present 
writing a book in a German prison.) Also, 
at what date was the omaiidin to write 
books withdrawn from persons confined in 
British prisons? So far as one can gather, 
none of the three notable works mentioned 
above could have been written in a modern 
British prison. 


Fs Be es 


KING THRASHED WITH CANDLES. 

—Which English king was so severely 
thrashed by his mother, with a handful of 
candles, that he ever afterwards had a terror 
of candles? One suspects it as Ethelbert or 
Ethelred, and supposes that the ‘‘ candles ”’ 
must have been more like rushlights than like 
modern candles. Any reference to detailed 
accounts of the incident would be appre- 
ciated. 

J. W. 


E VETERIPONT: MUNDERVILLE.— 
My notes on these families are fragmen- 
tary, and I should esteem any information 
that would enable me to complete pedigrees 
of them. 

The Veteriponts (often called Vipont) 
came first into notice during the reign of 
David I. Robert de Veteripont, Sheriff of 
Westmorland, married Idonea, daughter of 
John Builly. What issue had he? During 
the reign of David I the estate of Langton 
passed into the possession of William de 
Veteripont. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son. Was he Ivon de Veteripont? He was 
alive in 1230. 

A William de Veteripont married Matilda 
de St. Andrew, daughter of — de St. Andrew 
by his wife Matilda, daughter of Robert de 
Quincey, of Tranent and Fawside,*and sister 
of Saher de Quincey, 1st Earl of Winchester, 
who died in November, 1219. Who were the 
parents of this William de Veteripont, and 
what issue had he? 
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The lands of Langton were held by the 
family of de Veteripont until Sir William de 
Veteripont was killed at Bannockburn in 
1314, He left a daughter and heiress, Mary, 
who married, as his first wife, Sir Alexander 
de Cockburn. 

In an undated charter concerning the in- 
demnification of Channelkirk Church on 
account of the chapel of Glengelt, erected on 
his domain of Glengelt, Sir Henry de Mun- 
derville describes Ivon de Veteripont as ‘‘ my 
ancestor.’” What was the exact relationship ? 
(This Sir Henry de Munderville was invited 
by Edward I, in 1297, to go on an expedition 
with him to Flanders.) 

It would also be interesting to know 
whether this Sir Henry de Munderville was 
the ancestor of the Mundervilles of Tinwald, 
Dumfries, and of the Mundell family of Tin- 
wald and Edinburgh. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


OGAN FAMILY.—It is said by Guillim 
that the Logans are descended from John 
Logan of Idbury, in Oxfordshire. 

There was a John de Logan, a follower of 
Bruce, who was in consequence disp 
by Edward I, of the lands of Grongar (‘ Cal- 
of Doc.,’ vol. ii., pp. 425 and 428). Was he 
the gentleman who took part in the battle of 
Dundalk, captured Sir Alan Stewart, and 
married his daughter by way of ransom? 
And is there any evidence extant to connect 
him with the Oxfordshire family ? 

It is conjectured that this John de Logan 
may have been the progenitor of the Logan 
family of Restalrig, for Sir Robert Logan, 
the first of the family to be designed of 
Lestalryk (Restalrig) held the lands of 
Grongar in 1394 (Reg. Mag. Sig., vol. ii, No. 
1411). Any data regarding this John de 
Logan will be appreciated. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 
The Haven, Maxwelltown, N.B. 


CE-HOUSES.—Before the invention of the 
frigidaire important mansions were some- 
times provided with an ice-house. Could 
someone tell me if examples of these are still 
to be found? What were the principles and 
materials of construction? Were ice-houses 

built above or below ground ? 

'TEKTON. 


LD SONG WANTED.—Could anyone _give 

me the words of an old song called ‘ The 
Boatswain’s Whistle’ and tell me who wrote 
them and the tune? . 








Replies. 


FIENNES : VALOINES : 
BEAUCHAMP: DUNCH. 
(clxxix. 458). 


(THERE is a prominent landmark known as 

Wittenham Clumps which crowns a loft 
hill about 4 miles north-west of Wallingford. 
It can be seen by all who travel by road or 
rail westwards towards Oxford. At’ the foot 
of this hill, and close together, are the two 
ancient parishes of Long Wittenham and 
Little Wittenham. The Dunch family made 
their home at Little Wittenham for some cen- 
turies, The earliest monument at Witten- 
ham is to Walter Dunch, who died 1594. The 
mansion, which stood on the north side of the 
church, was pulled down at the end of the 
eighteenth century, but terraces and a yew- 
tree walk remain, also a half-timbered barn 
now converted into stables is close to the 
church. The tilting-helmet of Sir William 
Dunch which hung over the pulpit in the 
old church, with the Elizabethan chapel of the 
Dunch family, was removed and lost. But 
many monuments remain, some being re 
covered from a horse-pond near by, and these 
were re-erected in the new church, which was 
mainly rebuilt in 1863. The manor belonged 
to Abingdon Abbey, and after the Dissolution 
came into the possession of the Barnes family, 
Maria Barnes having married William 
Dunch. Little Wittenham is sometimes 
known as Abbots Wittenham ; locally, it is 
written and pronounced as if spelled 
Witnam. 

The Dunch family took a prominent part 
in the political history of Wallingford and 
of the whole country in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Many pedigrees exist. Mr. W. H. 
Rylands, in his ‘ Visitations of Berks,’ 1907 
(Harleian), has included all the early pedi- 
grees of the Dunchs, see vol. i., pp. 87, 196, 
197. These pedigrees, being early, are 
scrappy, and a better piece of work is in 
Miscell. Gen. et Heraldica, Series iii., vol. 2, 
pp. 43-48. In the Hist. MSS. Comm. Report 
viii., appendix iii, there is a reference 
to a pedigree of the Dunchs up to the 
year 1683 by Sylvanus Morgan, _ the 
famous heraldic painter (1620-1693). It 
is described as a vellum roll with arms 
emblazoned. TT. CC. Banks’s ‘ Baronia 
Anglica’ gives the descent of the Dunchs 
from Burnell. The Dunchs were in reality 
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entitled to be Barons Burnell, but they never 
assumed the title (see Noble’s ‘ Cromwell,’ 
vol, i, and the new edition of ‘The Com- 
plete Peerage’ sub ‘ Burnell,’ vol. ii., p. 
436). At Somerset House there are wills of 
William Dunch, 1597; Mary Dunch, 1605; 
Edmund Dunch, 1624; Anne Dunch, , 1627; 
Henry Dunch, 1628. There are probably 
others. 

In Berkshire Notes and Queries, July, 
1900, a short-lived periodical issued at Read- 
ing, there is ,“ An uncritical account of the 
Dunch family.’ It reads chaotically, but may 
provide something of use. The Registers of 
Little Wittenham seem fairly complete and 
begin, as they should, in 1538. There are as 
well, in the Archdeaconry Records of Berks, 
in the Bodleian, Churchwardens’ Presentments 
from 1641 to 1842 and a Terrier dated 
Aug. 10, 1634. Ashmole’s ‘ Berkshire,’ 3 
vols,, 1719, contains copies of all the Dunch 
monumental inscriptions in Little Witten- 
ham Old Church. These are printed in Latin 
in the three-volume edition of Ashmole re- 
ferred to. In the one-volume folio edition, 
of 1736, the monumental inscriptions appear 
both in Latin and in rhymed English as well. 
Ashmole’s copies of inscriptions were made 
by himself in the seventeenth century, and 
contain very many records of monuments 
which have since disappeared. The inscrip- 
tions in Ashmole reveal also some of the fami- 
lies with whom the Dunchs were allied—the 
Kingsmills, the Pilkingtons, the Barness, 
the Fettiplaces, the Winchcombes. They were 
also related to the Cromwells, the Hunger- 
fords, John Hampden, the Dukes of Marl- 
borough and of Manchester, the Boscawens 
and the Oxendens of Kent. 

The Dunchs were not only at Little Wit- 
tenham. They were found a mile or so away 
at Newington in Oxfordshire, just the other 
side of the river, At Newington there are 
seventeenth-century monuments to Walter 
and Mary Dunch. They were also at Pusey 
(Berks), and in Pusey Church are two mural 
monuments to the family, including one by 
Byrd, a famous Oxford mason. The outlines 
of the old Dunch mansion at Pusey can still 
be traced. 

Mistress Anna Thomas, a great heiress, died at 
Pusey at the house of Major Dunch’s widow, 
August 1694. Major Dunch married Margaret, 
2nd dau. of Philip, 4th Lord Wharton.—A. 
Wood, ‘ Life and Times’, vol. iii, p. 465. 

_At Avebury in Wiltshire the Dunchs re- 
sided at the old manor house. Avebury Priory 
was granted to William Dunch, 1556. He 
died May 11, 1597. For the Dunchs of Ave- 





bury see ‘ The Manuscript of William Dunch 
being the book of the new Ordinary of the 
King’s most Honourable Household, Anno 
$1, Henry VIII.’ Transcripts edited with 
notes by A. G. W. Murray and Eustace F. 
Bosanquet. Thirty copies reprinted pri- 
vately. Pollard, Exeter, 1914, This originally 
appeared in the Genealogist. 

An abstract of William Dunch’s will is 
given in the above, with an account of his 
brass at Little Wittenham. Kingsmill Long’s 
translation of Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’ is dedi- 
cated to ‘‘ the truly noble William Dunch of 
Avebury, 1636.” crn 


Biographical details of various notable 
members of the Dunch family are given in 
the late Walter Money’s article in vol. xiv. 
of Berks. Arch. Soc., pp. 83-5; see also New- 
bury Field Club, vol. iii. (1886), pp. 29.30. 

Edmund Dunch (d. 1678) was a son of Sir 
William Dunch and M.P. for Wallingford, 
1628-40. He was also High Sheriff of Berks, 
1632-3. The author of the pamphlet ‘ The 
Mysteries of the Good Old Cause,’ 1660, 
speaking of this Edmund Dunch, says he was 
the husband of ‘‘ that fine Mrs. Dunch.’’ This 
‘* fine’ Mrs. Dunch was Bridget, daughter of 
Sir Anthony Hungerford, of Down Ampney 
(Glos.). The Dunch womenkind seem to have 
had good looks, In Hearne’s Diary, vol. x., 
Nov. 4, 1731, p. 472, it says: 

St George Oxinden married one of the 
Dunches, She is an extraordinary pretty 
woman. But Sr George is not only a very iil 
natured man, but keeps other women company 
and lyes with them and will be out at his 
sports in Kent and other places, and make his 
own wife be sometimes six weeks or more 
together by herself at Little Witnam. 

In Wood’s ‘Life and Times,’ vol. ii., 
p. 105, under date April 13, 1667: 

Hermes Dunch, second son of Edmund 
Dunch of Witnam, Com, Berks and somtimes 
a gent. commoner of Little Whitnam by Wal- 
lingford in Berks, Esq. died at the house of 
John Fulks an apothecary in St. Marie’s 
Parish, 13 April, 1667, and was buried at 
Witnam by his ancestors. 

Edmund Dunch (1657-1719) was a bon 
vivant as well as a politician. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
He was M.P. for Wallingford in 1715, Mas- 
ter of the Household to Queen Anne, and 
married Elizabeth Godfrey, whose mother 
was Arabella Churchill, sister of the great 
Duke of Marlborough. On the death of Ed- 
mund Dunch without male issue, the family 
became extinct. Although Edmund Dunch 
had no sons, he had daughters, and one mar- 
ried the 2nd Duke of Manchester, Another 
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daughter, Arabella, married Edward Thomp- 
son, M.P. for York. According to Lord Her- 
vey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ Arabella had two children 
by Sir George Oxenden, and on his account 
was separated from her husband. An elegy 
to Mrs. Thompson was written by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and is in her ‘ Letters,’ 
1861, ii., pp. 484-5. Of Edmund Dunch (as 
above) Hearne says (vol. vii,, p. 17), June 6, 
1719: 

Last Sunday died Edmund Dunch, of Little 
Wittenham in Berks, Esq. Parliament man 
for Wallingford, being about forty years ot 
age [he was es He was a very great 
gamester, and had, a little before, lost 30 lbs. 
one night in gaming. He had otherwise many 
good qualities. By gaming, most of the estate 
is gone. He was drawn into gaming purely to 
please his Lady. 

In 1720, a private Act was passed 
for supplying the defect in and better per- 
formance of the Will of Edmund Dunch Esq. 
and for selling his Manors, Lordships, Mes- 
suages in Berks, Oxford, Middlesex, Gloucester, 
Wilts and for the Payment of his debts, por- 
tioning his daughters and _ securing his 
widow's jointure.—folio. 

Edmund Dunch’s portrait is included in 
the Kitcat Collection, 1821. See also B.M. 
Catalogue of Portraits, vol. ii., p. 100. 

A stray story is given in Wood’s ‘ Life and 
Times,’ vol. ii., p. 378, under date, 1677. 

About midsummer a sturgeon of 8 foot long 
was taken up at Clifton ferry [this is Clifton 
Hampden close to Wittenham] in Com. Oxon 
by some of the family of Dunch of Witnam. 
Dr. John Lamphire eat some of it and Hen. 
Price of the Blew boare dressed it. 

Other books which have references to the 
Dunch family are Hedges’s ‘History of 
Wallingford,’ vol. ii., pp. 211, 239, Luttrell’s 
Diary, Antony Wood and Thomas Hearne’s 
Diaries, Cartwright’s ‘ Wentworth Papers,’ 
p. 78, Berks Endowed Charities Return, 1909, 
and also the earlier report (1837). Foster’s 
‘Alumni’ has a number of brief notes on 
Dunchs. See also Newbury District Field 
Club, vol. iii., and Berks Arch. Journal, vol. 
xix., and other volumes of the same. Keyser’s 
account of Little Wittenham Church is in 
Barks Arch. Journal, vol. xv., with many 
good illustrations. Lysons’s ‘ Berks,’ P.R.O. 
Chancery Proceedings, has two law cases 
respecting Wittenham Manor, both in the 
seventeenth century. 

The two Wittenhams have always attracted 
antiquaries. Thomas Hearne would often 
walk over from Oxford (about 10 miles); a 
gifted local parson, the late Rev. J. E. Field, 
Vicar of Benson and a native of a parish 








near by, gave much attention to the history 
and folk-lore of the neighbourhood, and in 
recent years a yeoman farmer of Long Wit- 
tenham Mr. H. J. Hewitt, being on the ¢ 
collected all he found in the way of relics 
and had a local museum at his house. 

As to the rest of your correspondent’s query 
Twisleton Wykeham Fiennes (and others), 
there is an abundance of material for the his- 
tory of this family (which is that of Lom 
Saye and Sele). Consult first the references 
in Marshall’s ‘Guide’ (1903 edition) and 
follow this up with Gatfield’s ‘ Heraldry, 
which is a valuable supplement to Marshall’s 
book, also Joseph Foster’s ‘ Peerage,’ sub 
“Saye and Sele.’ As the de Valoines are of 
Norfolk, consult first Le Neve’s Collections 
in the B.M., and read the introduction to 
them in the preface to Rye’s ‘ Index to Nor 
folk Tovography.’ There are several refer- 
ences to this family in Marshall’s book (19083). 

For the de Beauchamps, see ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ vol ii., Carthew’s ‘ Hundred of 
Launditch.’ Your correspondent is probably 
aware that Sir John Twisleton of Yorkshire 
(d. 4 Dec., 1682), married 2ndly Lucy, fifth 
daughter of Samuel Dunch. He married 
3rdly, Elizabeth, elder daughter and co-heir 
of James, Baron Saye and Sele. By his thin 
wife he had one son, George Twisleton, of 
Wormesley, Yorkshire. Hence arose a peer 
age claim to the title of Lord Saye and Sele, 
and about this claim there are copious re 
ports and details. 

A. L. Humpureys. 

Devonshire Club, S.W. 


PATES ON BUILDINGS (clxxix. 66, 12, 
425).—I cannot think at the moment of 
any mediaeval church in England that is 


dated simpliciter, that is, by having a simple, 


isolated date cut, without accompanying in- 
scription, on its fabric, as happens, I fancy, 
so frequently in post-mediaeval Holland, in 
the case alike of ecclesiastical buildings and 
domestic. I can think, however, without 
difficulty, of many mediaeval churches in 
England that are dated circuwmstantially, 
that is, where the date is introduced, as it 
were, almost accidentally, and almost in sub 
ordination to other, more important, matter. 
Had I time to hunt them out, I could, no 
doubt, find many more. ; 
Sometimes we glean the date of the build- 
ing, almost fortuitously, from what 1s 
primarily a so-called ‘‘ dedication-stone,” or 
what perhaps is better called a stone record 
of dedication. This happens, for example, 
at Jarrow, as already cited by one of your 
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correspondents (clxxix. 125). It happens 
again at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, in 1241 
(though in this case actually it is a dedica- 
tion brass); at Odda’s Chapel, Deerhurst, 
Gloucestershire, in 1056 ((though here the 
stone is now in the Ashmolean Museum) ; and 
at St. Michael’s, Penkevil, Cornwall, in 1261 
(though I cannot understand myself in this 
instance where exactly the date comes in). 

Sometimes, on the other hand, it’ is 
gathered from what is really a historical in- 
scription, such as that on the celebrated 
Saxon sun-dial at Kirkdale, Yorkshire 
(N.R.), the principal business of which 
apparently is to inform us that Orm, the son 
of Gamal, bought St. Gregory’s minster, 
when it was all broken and tumbled down, 
and that he rebuilt it from the ground to the 
honour of Christ and of St. Gregory, “in 
Edward dagum cyning and in Tosti dagum 
Borl”’ (‘in the days of King Edward and 
Earl Tosti,’’ i.e., 1055-65). Such, again, is 
the inscription on the west front of the un- 
finished west tower of Bolton Priory, York- 
shire (W.R.), which tells us that it was be- 
gun in 1520 by Prior Moone, and ends with 
an invocation for his soul; and such that on 
the west tower of Thornton-in-Craven, in the 
same county, which testifies to the fact that 
the parishioners built it in 1510. In all these 
cases the addition of the date is almost of 
secondary import. 

Sometimes, indeed, the actual date is not 
expressly given at all, but we are left to 
Tees it only from surrounding circum- 
stances. Thus, at Totnes, Devon, the curious 
bust of Bishop Lacy (if it ‘be really meant for 
him) on the south-face of the tower, together 
with the inscription below it ‘“‘ I mad thys 
fote’’ (if this be really the right reading), 
enables us to date the erection of the tower 
between 1420 and 1455, which are the years 
of Lacy’s occupancy of the see of Exeter. 
Similarly, and less dubiously, the inscription 
cut on one of the piers (? the north-east) of 
Worplesdon church tower, in Surrey 
(“Richarde Exford [? Etford] made XIV 
fote’’) gives us, within certain limits, the 
date of its erection, did we only know the life- 
dates of Richard Exford. Or it may be that 
we are enabled to date a church by its 
heraldry. Sometimes, however, the informa- 
tive inscription is not immediately on the 
building itself, but on some monument inside 
it. Thus the brass of Henry Pudsay, d. 1509, 
at Bolton-by-Bowland, Yorkshire (W.R.), 
speaks of him as the benefactor ‘‘ qui con- 
struxerat hanc cantariam ”’; whilst the chest- 
tomb of Richard Marshall, d. 1505, at Fish- 





lake, in the same Riding, once described 

him as: 

The vj vicar of this church of good ffame, 
without rage, 

In whose tyme this chancell and vestry bildite 
was. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the inscription 

occurs in a contemporary window, as at 

Thornhill, again in the West Riding, where 

it bids us pray ; 

for ye gude prosperity, mercy and grace cf 

Robert Frost . . . who was late parson of this 

church, who hath made new this window and 

also clerstoried and archyde this quyr,. finishd 

ye yere of grace 1499, 

On post-mediaeval churches, on the con- 
trary, or more frequently on specific parts of 
them, simple dating becomes more common. 
Thus Mortlake tower, Surrey, has a recut, or 
modern, tablet, that presumably replaces an 
older original: ‘‘ Vivat RH 81543” (if we 
may call this simple and post-mediaeval: it 
is rather on the line), and the wooden south 
porch of Worplesdon is dated 1591; whilst 
red-brick, ‘‘ church-warden,’’ dated porches 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
are probably of such frequent occurrence that 
it seems unnecessary to specify any in par- 
ticular. Now, too, directly-dated articles of 
what may be called comprehensively ‘‘ church- 
furniture’? are common, i.e., Jacobean and 
Carolean pulpits, west galleries, Restoration 
fonts (including both those that were then 
entirely new, and those that were then 
restored to the churches from which they had 
been ejected during the Commonwealth), and 
sun-dials in porch gables and elsewhere. At 
Hulberholme, Yorkshire (W.R.), the belated 
Marian rood-screen and loft are dated 1558. 
At Great Mitton, in the same Riding—to 
plunge back again for the moment into 
mediaevalism—the screen is dated incident- 
ally at 1393, but here again the leading 
motive is perhaps the preservation of the 
name of its donor. This may well be the 
earliest example of a dated rood-screen, as the 
Hulberholme example is the last (but I speak 
without knowledge, or assurance). 

As to domestic buildings, there is a 
singularly big crop of old dated houses, built 
of the local stone, and mostly of the seven- 
teenth century, in the north-western York 
shire Dales, e.g., Swaledale, Wesleydale, and 
Wharfedale. According to Ella Pontefract 
and Marie Hartly, in their charming book on 
Wharfedale, the oldest dated house at Star- 
bottom, in that valley, goes back to 1621. 

Josrpn E. Morris. 

Totnes, Devon. 
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QURFEIT (clxxix. 454; clxxx. 35).—I can 
in no wise account for the great decrease 
in deaths from surfeit as recorded in the 
Bills of Moxtality for 1698 and 1713. In the 
course of years the number of diseases tabu- 
lated were, I believe, reduced, and when 
cause of death was doubtful or unknown the 
searchers entered them under ‘‘ Convulsions,” 
a category noticeably absent from the list 
printed by Mrs. Stirling. It is possible Mr. 
Moses might obtain explanatory information 
by consulting the Gentleman’s Magazine in 
which Bills of Mortality were annually re- 
produced from its foundation in 1732. 
“Although Mr. Mosgks’s figures would 
appear to minimise the evidential value of 
Fielding’s satire, it was nevertheless well 
founded. Writing to the Duchess of Port- 
land in the same year as the ‘ Journey from 
this World to the Next’ was published, i.e. 
in 1743, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu observes to 
her Grace: ‘‘ The British vice of gluttony is 
openly professed so much, one can hardly 
dine at a fashionable table where eating is 
not the discourse the whole time, and treated 
of as an affair of the utmost consequence.”’ 
So moved to indignation was Lord Chester- 
field on this subject that he contributed a 
paper to Common Sense on 11 Feb. 1738, the 
tone of which may be gleaned from a few 
sentences : 


If a man would be well receiv’d in good 
company, he must eat, tho’ with reluctance, 
according to the laws of some eminent glutton 
at Paris, promulgated here by the last im- 
ported French cook ... Eating now is the 
greatest pride, business and expence of life: 
and that too not to support, but to destroy 
Nature . .. When a company is _ gorged, 
glutted and loaded, there is not the least 
difference between the most stupid and the 
wittiest man in it... If a porter when full 
of gin cannot do his business, I am apt to 
think a privy counsellor when loaded with 
four courses will but bungle at his, 


J. Paut pe Castro. 
Mr. pe Castro, commenting on the mor- 


tality statistics he quotes from Mrs. Stirling’s 
‘Yorkshire House,’ writes ‘“‘ The figure of 


death by Surfeit unquestionably offers 
matter for wonderment since it equals that of 
infantile mortality ...’’ But is it quite 


certain that ‘‘ Surfeit ’’ in these tables merely 
means death from _ over-feeding? The 
*‘O.E.D.’ under Surfeit (5) says: ‘‘ The 
morbid condition caused by excessive eating 
or drinking; . . . also applied more widely 
to fevers or fits arising from other causes.’’ 
This latter statement is rather confirmed by 








ne 


references in some early eighteenth-centy 
letters, belonging to the Earl of Crawiont 
which I have been permitted to examine, 

The writer almost invariably refers to 4 
bad cold as ‘‘ a surfeit of cold’ and two ip- 
stances from one letter arising from the very 
severe winter of 1739-40 are interesting. ]t 
is written to Sir Roger Bradshaigh in Lon. 
don from his Wigan attorney, Alexander 
Leigh, and is dated ‘‘ Wigan 7 Feb. 1739” 
(i.e. 1740) :— 

Honble Sir, 

I am favoured with yours of the 2nd and 
and if we had not given up the thoughts of 
applying to Parliament this Session I should 
not have been able to attend it, having been 
for a fortnight confined to my Room by a 
severe Surfeit of Cold, which I think the ex. 
tremity of the season has brought upon me... 

L am glad that Lady Bradshaigh loses no 
ground in this rigorous time .. . e are 
thankfull for Her Remembrance of any in my 
family, which has, for severall weeks past, 
been in a disordered state. I have not seen 
my wife this fortnight past, who has been 
confined to her Room longer than me, and to 
her bed a great part of the time, by a Surfeit 
of Cold, that ended in a Pleuresie; tho’ she 
is now (as they tell me) much better. 

[ am, Sir, ... 
Alex. Leigh. 

The winter of 1739-40 would appear to 
have been very much like 1939-40, for other 
letters indicate the disorganization of trans 
port and much concern at the difficulty of 
procuring coal and ‘‘the impositions of the 
coal merchants and retailers ’’—bringing the 
parallel home pretty closely ! A. J. H. 

Wigan. 


ILK-LORE: MARRYING IN MAY 
(clxxx. 11, 51).—The month of May has 
been regarded for quite 2,000 years as un- 
lucky for marrying. When Mary, Queen of 
Scots, married Bothwell on 16 May, 1567, 
somebody unknown placed on the gate of 
Holyrood Palace a notice quoting from Ovid 
(who died a.p, 17), the line: 
_ Mense malas maio nubere vulgus ait. 

In Scotland several old adages survive, such 
as 

(1) From marriages in May 

All bairns die and decay. 
(2) Marry in May, rue for aye. 
(3) Married in May and kirked in green, 
Baith bride and groom won't long 
be seen. 

Sir John Sinclair in ‘ Statistical Account 
of Scotland’ (a monumental work of 21 
octavo volumes, each of 600 to 700 pages, pub 
lished between 1791 and 1799, containing 
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many folk-lore stories), said :— 

That day of the week on which the 14th cf 
May happens to fall is esteemed unlucky 
through all the remainder of the year; none 
marry or begin any business upon it. None 
choose to marry in January or May, or to 
pave their banns proclaimed in the end of 
one quarter of the year and to marry in the 
beginning of the next. 

The Catholic Church prohibits marriages 
from Advent to Epiphany, from Septua- 
gesima to the Sunday after Easter and be- 
tween the 2nd Rogation Day and the Ist 
Sunday after Pentecost. The parish register 
of Everton in Nottinghamshire contains a 
notice of similar prohibitions. 

The Roman festival of the Goddess of 
Chastity was in May and probably had con- 
siderable influence upon this subject. 

In France and other Continental countries 
the month of May is deemed unlucky for 
marriages. A very old English proverb 
runs; ‘‘ Who marries between the sickle and 
the scythe will never thrive.” 

Many other local traditions and usages 
still linger, in the Northern and Western 
counties particularly, though nowadays it is 
common to find brides defying the supersti- 
tion by marrying in Lent and in May. 


G. M. 


Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff in his ‘ Notes 
from a Diary 1896-1901’ (vol. i, circa p. 150) 
says that the prejudice against such marriage 
is due to a heathen superstition, and is men- 
tioned ini Ovid. 

It is I think in his lively pages that the 
riddle is quoted ‘‘ Why are marriages in May 
unlucky?’’ ‘‘ Because they come _ before 
June.” (Jeune being then Judge of the 


Divorce Court.) LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Street, Somerset. 


Tae PHANTOM COACH (clxxix. 260, 
322, 354, 376, 409, 430).—Andrew Lang 
would appear to have collected stories of 
coaching ghosts—one has already been re- 
ated by Senex at the third reference and 
Mr Dobell, in his latest catalogue of A.L.s, 
lists two letters on this subject from Lang 
to Dr. Jessop, an extract from one of which 
is as follows: 
A friend of mine saw the Phantom Coach a 
week or two ago in a ride of the New Forest 
in broad daylight. It was of about 1840, with 
sides of imitation wickerwork: it contained 
two old ladies, one in a bonnet, one in a hat, 
and of course a Coachman. My friend drove 


‘after it to ask his way, but it vanished, and 


There were no 





the ride ended in a thicket. 





wheel marks on the grass. He is a M.P.: a 
“Bart.” and a particularly abstemious man. 


Beaconsfield. AMBROSE HEAL. 


FAIRIES AND CHRISTENING (clxxx. 
30).—The belief that bad fairies or 
spirits stole young children is one of the 
oldest superstitions, traceable back to pagan 
times, and extending all over Europe. 
Hellenic literature and Norseland sagas show 
it; from the Highlands of Scotland down to 
furthest Cornwall, and in western Ireland it 
has lingered in varying forms of detail down 
through the centuries. 
Shakespeare refers to it in the lines : — 
O that it could be proved 
That some night-tripping fairy had exchang’d 
In cradle-cloaths our children where they 
ay. (‘I Henry tV’ I. i). 


Thos, Morisen (1558-1603) in ‘ Papatus’ 
mentioned as a custom in Scotland, that on 
returning home from church after baptism, 


| the child was waved over a fire several times, 


to the thrice-repeated words: ‘‘ Let the flame 


‘consume thee now or never.’’ 


Borlase in ‘Cornish Antiquities’ (1754) 
says fire was carried round a child three times 
before christening to protect it from evil 
spirits, 

Pennant’s ‘ Tour of Scotland ’ (1796) con- 
tains a story of a ‘‘ Fairy Oaktree,’ under 
which a poor couple left a fretful child for a 
night so that the fairies, to whom they be- 
lieved it really belonged, could exchange it 
for the child they had stolen. When the 
parents found the child safe and contented in 
the morning they accepted it as their own. 

Hogg (‘‘ the Ettrick Shepherd’’) in his 
poem ‘ The Queen’s Wake’ (c. 1813) narrated 
the legend of a child stolen from the cradle by 
fairies and eventually returned. 

John Pinkerton, in ‘ Heron’s Journey’ 
(1799) says fairies had to make a septennial 
offering to Satan of a child and therefore 
made such thefts, sometimes leaving “little 
vixens ’’ of their own in the cradle. 

Sir John Sinclair, in his ‘ Statistical 
Account of Scotland’ (21 vols., 1791-1799), 
gives many stories then current, amongst 
which are some told by ministers of the 
Scottish church, of the deaths of children 
who had been carried 7 or 8 miles in the 
depth of winter within 48 hours of birth, so 
that they could be baptized in church. The 
mothers had actually refused offers of bap- 
tism at home, so strong was their belief in the 
efficacy of the church itself as a preventive. 
In the case of home baptisms a minister 
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said it was usual to put the child into a clean 
basket on a cloth with bread and cheese, and 
to move the basket three times round the iron 
crook (for hanging cooking-pots) depending 
from the roof over the hearth-fire, so as to 
‘counteract the malignant arts which witches 
and evil spirits were imagined to practise 
against new-born infants.” 

In Northumberland, within my own 
memory, back in the eighties of last century, 
there was a custom that on walking to church, 
a christening-party took a slice of bread (or 
currant cake) and a piece of cheese, which a 
woman would give to the first person met 
with, who was bound to make three different 
presents (usually coins of varying value) to 
the child, wishing it health and fortune, or 
(if a girl) health and beauty. 

In the West of England fairies (there 
known as “‘ pixies ’’ or “* little people’’) were, 
and in some remote districts are still, looked 
on as the souls of infants who died before 
baptism. G. M. 


PAFFODIL FINGERS (clxxix. 352, 463). 
—For over fifty years a garden-lover, I 
have been accustomed to handling Daffodils 
and many other members of the large tribe 
of Narcissi, as well as Tulips. Sometimes I 
have planted the bulbs by the thousand and 
regularly handled root, flower and foliage, 
but never experienced any troubles such as 
Dr. ROLLESTON mentions. 

Probably these have some connection with 
constitutional peculiarities, but amongst an 
extensive acquaintance of horticulturists I 
have never heard one of them allude to the 
subject. 

Daffodil bulbs have a strong odour (par- 
ticularly noticeable when one is cut open), 
and the odour appears also to be contained in 
the juice that exudes from a broken flower- 
stalk. 

Certain of the varieties of Polyanthus (or 
cluster-flowered) Narcissi have flowers so 
powerfully fragrant as to cause headaches to 
some people who enter a closed room where 
they have been used for decoration. 

Tulip bulbs are used for human food in 
some countries and recently were recom- 
mended by a scientific committee in Lincoln- 
shire as suitable for mixing with cereals as 
food for fattening pigs. The recommendation 
was accompanied by a warning that Daffodil 
bulbs were not suitable for the purpose. 

Dr. RoLtEsTon omitted to state whether 
the poisonous properties were in bulb or 

rowth, or if all parts alike might cause 
arm. 








iat 
A somewhat analogous affection—a Severe 
nettlerash—was recorded over forty year 
since, as arising from Primula obconica 
which had been introduced from China some 
time previously, and become (as it still me 
mains) a favourite greenhouse plant since it 
blossomed freely in the winter months. This 
trouble was traced to the tiny hairs on the 
under-side of the leaves, but some people 
(myself included) have never felt any ill 
effects from handling the plants freely, 
The primula tribe contains an immense 
number of species from many parts of the 
globe, and includes the Primrose; Auricula 
and other well-known and favourite flowers, 
Curiously enough P. obconica seems to be 
the solitary member of it possessing 
deleterious properties. G. M 


“ A LONGST ”’ (clxxx. 30).—The quotations 

in the ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ 
do seem to indicate that this obsolete word 
lingered long, if not longest, with Scottish 
writers, but Joseph Wright’s ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ only records it from 
Cumberland, Cheshire, Kent and Somerset, 


L. R. M. Stracuan. 


YHYINE WOOD (clxxx. 28, 66).—The 
thyine tree, says the ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary,’ is supposed to be the African 
coniferous tree Callitris quadrivalvis, which 
yields gum sandarac. The Dictionary adds 
that ‘‘ the Vulgate has ligna thyina also in 
I Kings x, 11-12, where the Greek is different 
[meaning ‘‘ hewn trees’’], and the version 
of 1611, following the Hebrew, has almug 
trees.’’ Under the word thuya the Dic 
tionary is more positive: ‘‘ name of an 
African tree (Thuja articulata Linn., now 
Callitris quadrivalvis, the source of the 
Thyine wood of Rev. xviii, 12.’ And fur 
ther: ‘‘ the North American T. occidentalis 
and the Chinese 7’. orientalis are commonly 
cultivated under the name Arbor Vitae. (The 
tree so called by the ancients is now known as 
Callitris.)’’ Under sandarac the Dictionary 
describes gum sandarac as ‘‘a resin which 
exudes from the tree C. quadrivalvis, native 
of N.W. Africa; it is used in the preparation 
of spirit varnish and pounce.’’ Sandarac in 
this sense is said to come from the Arabic, in 
which it is a foreign word of uncertain 
origin. 7 : 3 
One of the guesses about almug identified it 
with the sandal-tree, of which Sydney Smith 
wrote, in a footnote to his essay om 
‘Edgworth on Bulls’ (1803): ‘The re 
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semblance between the sandal tree imparting 
(while it falls) its aromatic flavour to the 
edge of the axe and the benevolent man re- 
warding evil with good.” This, by the way, 
js earlier by sixty-one years than the first 
quotation for ** sandal tree’’ in the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary.’ 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 


PURER S SCENES FROM THE APOCA- 
LYPSE (clxxx. 30).—The sixteen en- 
gravings are of course reproduced in Dr. 
Valentine Scherer’s ‘ Durer: des Meisters 
Gemilde, Kupferstiche und Holzschnitte in 
447 Abbildungen,’ Stuttgart and Leipzig, 
1904, on pp. 164-179. The volume is one of 
the series called ‘ Klassiker der Kunst,’ pub- 
lished by the Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 


L. R. M. Srracuan. 
Birmingham University. 


({RAVELOT (clxxx. 29).—Gravelot was 
the professional name of H. F. Bour- 
guignon (1699-1773). A literary article on 
his prints appeared in the Champion (edited 
by Fielding) in the issue of 15 May 1740. A 
well-known engraving, from Gravelot’s draw- 
ing, is that of Mlle Clairon where Mel- 
pomene is represented crowning the French 
actress, to which is appended a quatrain 
composed by. Garrick. As Gravelot was 
equally familiar with English and French 
life, he was eminently qualified to design 
sixteen plates for the French translation of 
‘Tom Jones.’ 
J. P. ne C. 


FER IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 
(clxxix. 422, clxxx. 15).—I hold no 
brief for the Apostate, but perhaps Hi1ser- 
nicus treats him rather hardly by criticising 
him for writing Avvvoov in Anth. Pal. ix., 
368 instead of Avov''owv. After all, Dionysus 
was the god of wine and Dionysius (Denis, 
Denys, Dennis) an adjectival derivative, 
meaning the servant of, or belonging to, 
Dionsysus. The regular Greek word for beer 
W6os or fi8os, seems to be of somewhat 
doubtful origin: some think it Egyptian 
(though the ordinary word for beer in Egypt, 
where a great deal of it was drunk, was 
henke[t]), some say it means ‘‘ the boiled 
stuff,’ éw, others that it is connected 
with another root (from which also comes the 
Latin jus) which has the idea of brewing or 
making soup. I have not been able to find 
any very satisfactory etymology of Kotdpyc. 
It is a pity that there should be any hostility 





between drinkers of wine and of beer: both 
have their own outstanding merits. I think 
I once saw a (probably Renaissance) line— 
““Qui Cererem non odit, amat tua munera 
[or pocula], Bacche,’’ but did not keep the 
reference. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


ARTHUANA (clxxix. 444; clxxx. 16, 30). 
—The Indian hemp plant which yields 
this drug is occasionally grown accidentally in 
this country by parrot-keepers. When a par 
rot’s cage is cleaned out and waste seed thus 
finds its way into the garden, the plant may 
appear. Apparently it is not illegal to grow 
this dangerous drug-producing hemp, though 
the cultivation of tobacco, without special 

licence, is prohibited. 

J. W. 


[HE PLANE-TREE IN WOOD STREET 

(clxxx, 29).—S. E. Y. strikes a tenderly 
remembered chord. I wonder how many 
octogenarians like myself remember, or 
possess, one of the earliest gems of the then 
newly arisen ‘‘ Minor Poets,’’ ‘A London 
Plane Tree, and other verse,’ by Amy Levy, 
London, 1889. The frontispiece of this beau- 
tiful little book gave us a charming view of 
this corner of Wood Street, its church and 
its plane-tree. It marked the renascence of 
the early forms of verse. Amy Levy was fol- 
lowed by Andrew Lang, Rosamund Marriot 
Watson and many other disciples. In the 
title-section, the ‘ Ballade of an Omnibus’ 
and the ‘ Ballade of a Special Edition’ stand 
out as gems of this class of verse, which 
speedily permeated the work of what became 
called ‘‘The Minor Poets.’’ Et ego in Arcadia 
fui! ' 
Epwarp HEron-ALLen. 


‘TT ANCEPRISADES ”’ (clxxx. 30).—This, 

in the plural, is one of the many forms 
of the word lancepesade ‘‘ lance-corporal ’’ to 
be found in the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
which should be consulted. It came into Eng- 
lish through French in the sixteenth century. 
Both English and French have altered the 
original sense, as well as the form, of an 
Italian word which means ‘‘soldiers of a 
superior class, not included in the ordinary 
companies.”’ 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


‘* Lanceprisades ’’ looks like a corruption, 
or misprint, of ‘‘ Lancespessade”’ (more 
usually ‘‘Anspessade’’), i.e., in former 
times the lowest grade of N.C.O. in the 
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French Army, ranking next below corporal. 
Craup RusseELt. 


“MOLD”: “GOLDEN” IN PLACE- 

NAMES (clxxx. 30).—Canon Isaac Tay- 
lor in ‘ Words and Places’ (No. 517 of 
Everyman’s Library, Dent), p. 400, re- 
marks: ‘‘ The Gold Coast and the Ivory Coast 
were hames appropriately bestowed by early 
traders.’’ There is a Golden Valley I know 
of between Cirencester and Stroud; another 
in Herefordshire connecting the road to 
Abergavenny. Among street-names there is 
a Gold Street in Northampton; a Golden 
Lane in St. Luke’s, London, E.C., and a 
Golden Square in the West End. In Dorset 
there is a hill called Golden Cap. Near 
Palermo, Sicily, is Cote D’oro. > 

A. B. A. 


At 4S. v. 401 there is a query as to the 
meaning of an old house at Great Gaddesden, 
called the Golden Parsonage, which brought 
two replies. 

In Sussex there is Golden Cross in the 
parish of Chiddingly, and at Brighton there 
is a Golden Lane, and one of the pumping 
stations of the Corporation water works is at 
Goldstone. 

In Surrey, Gold Hill is in the parish of 
Frensham, and Goldsworth (or Goldings) in 
one of the tithings of Woking. ? 

In Essex is the village of Goldhanger. 

In Cornwall, the village of Goldsithney is 
in the parish of Perranuthnoe. 


A. H. W. Fynmonre. 


Turning to the index of The Times Atlas, 
1900, it will been seen there are thirty-seven 
such appellations, commencing with ‘ Gold- 
bach ’’ and finishing with ‘‘ Goldthwaite.’’ 

In the index to the ‘ Harmsworth Atlas’ 
(undated, but issued about 1925) occurs an 
alphabet of forty-eight such place-names, 
beginning with ‘‘ Goldap’’ and ending with 
“* Goldwyer.”’ 

In addition, London alone furnishes four- 
teen thoroughfares whose names begin with 
‘Gold ”’. 

Wa. Jaccarp. 


URNAMES DERIVED FROM PLACE- 
NAMES (clxxix. 443).—From ‘The 
Cyclopaedia,’ by Abraham Rees, xxxiv. 
(1816) : 
Du Chesne observes that surnames were un- 
known in France before the year 987, when the 
lords began to assume the names of their 
demesnes. . . The oldest surnames are those we 








find in Domesday Book, most of the 
places, with the addition of de... The ereaan 
part of our surnames, and those of the greatest 
account, Camden shews, are local, and bor. 
rowed from the places in Normandy, &c., where 
the respective eee who came over with the 
Conqueror, and first bore them, had their pos 
sessions, or their births, . . He adds there js 
not a village in Normandy but gives name to 
some family in England. 


In ‘What is your Surname?’, by W, p, 
Bowman (1932), p. 53, I find: , 
In Wales surnames were not generally adopted 
until the end of Queen Hlizabeth’s reign, {n 
the adjoining English counties, and even jn 
comparative populous towns, there was a simi. 
lar indifference to the more convenient system 
of nomenclature, 


‘The Norman People and their existing 
descendants’ (? author), 1874, p. 142, has: 

Ardes or Hards, from Arda or Ardres, near 
Guisnes and Boulogne, Hubert de Furnes, a 
descendant of the house of Flanders, m, the 
heiress of Ardres, and was ancestor of Ernult 
de Arda who accompanied Count Eustace ot 
Boulogne, 1066; and 1086 held fiefs from him in 
Cambridge and Bedford (D’Anisy et St. Marie) 
..+ The name is sometimes written Ardagh. 

See also ‘Cursory Observations on Sur 
names deduced from Names of Places’ by T. 
Row in the Gentleman’s Magazine, xlii. 
(1772), pp. 119, 253, 318, 367, 469. 


J. ARpaGH. 


}XTRAORDINARY DEATHS RE 
CORDED ON GRAVESTONES (elxxx. 
11, 51).—The following are recorded on a 
tombstone in the churchyard at Kirdford, 
Sussex. 
To the Memory of 
George Newman aged 17 


Charles Newman ,, 13 
Thomas Rapley yo 
George Puttick ci, ae 

and William Boxall 19 years 


who died at Sladeland on the 21st Jan. 1838 
from having placed green wood ashes in their 
room. 
Edward Evershed who died on the 25th 
Jan. 1838 from a fall from a horse, aged 37 
years. 


Thomas Eames, aged 14 years, who died, 


on the 26th March 1838 from a farmer’s cart 
passing over him. 

All these deaths occurred at Sladeland 
Farm. The five lads were stable boys. They 
were suffocated through the room being with- 
out ventilation, 

EK. W. Swanton. 


Educational Museum, Haslemere. 
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The Library. 


———— 


The Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature. In four volumes. Edited by 
F. W. Bateson. (Cambridge University 
Press. £7 7s. net.) 


F one were required to make a list of the 
dozen works by which Cambridge Univer- 
sity has deserved best of the student and the 
scholar this Bibliography of English Litera- 
ture would certainly have to be awarded a 
place among them. It records 

as far as possible in chronological order, the 
authors, titles and editions, with relevant 
critical matter, of all the writings in book 
form (whether in English or in Latin) that 
can still be said to possess some literary 
interest by natives of what is now the British 
Empire up to the year 1900. 

The arrangement — happily —is chrono- 
logical, in five divisions: (1) The Anglo- 
Saxon period (a.D, 600-1100) ; (2) The Middle 
English period (1100-1500) ; (3) The Renais- 
sance to the Restoration (1500-1660) ; (4) The 
Restoration to the Romantic Revival 
(1660-1800); (5) The Nineteenth Century 
(1800-1900). A General Introduction lists— 
under such headings as Bibliographies, His- 
tories and Anthologies, Languages—works 
which may serve to form a substantial back- 
ground in the student’s mind. A similar in- 
troductory list at the head of each division 
includes works on the social and political 
background of the period surveyed. 

The editor claims, and we would heartily 
support his claim, that we have here ‘‘a 
short-hand history of English literature ”’ of 
which some of the sections, if used with dis- 
cretion,”’ will tell the diligent enquirer more 
about their subject-mater than does the 
ordinary text-book.’’ As examples for which 
this would seem pre-eminently true we may 
take the sections in the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Middle English Periods, giving the writings 
in Latin ; those concerned with Scottish litera- 
ture; the minor poetry throughout, and the 
sections devoted to individual topics such as 
the Marprelate Controversy. 

The lists of studies on particular authors 
and particular writings—whether in book 
form or in periodicals—are most commendably 
full. They show, as all such lists do, how 
much labour has been expended on English 
literature by German savants, a fact which 
may set one musing. For it could, we think, 
be maintained that English literature almost 
mere fully than any other represents the 





people from whom it sprang: yet the 
Germans occupied with it seem not to have 
derived from it any adequate understandin 
of us. Perhaps this is partly to be account 
for by a predilection in the German mind for 
measurable or countable external fact. 

Up to 1500, manuscripts are included ; after 
that date their place may be said to be in 
some sort taken by a most useful section, 
which appears in each introduction, ‘ Book 
Production and Distribution.’ ‘ Literary 
Relations with the Continent’ is another 
heading opening up in each century a great 
store of knowledge which could not well be 
hunted up without much time and pains. 
‘ Mediaeval Influences,’ in the volume for 
the eighteenth century, is another such. 

Primarily a bibliography of English 
literature, this work is devoted, however, 
chiefly to the work of the literary artist—the 
poet, dramatist, novelist or essayist— 
together with that of the critic, a writer who, 
decade by decade, invades the field of litera- 
ture in greater numbers. It is here, there- 
fore, that the excellence of the compilation 
can best be seen and its usefulness most 
readily tested. One turns naturally to the 
pages under ‘Shakespeare.’ It was, of 
course, no surprise to find that the list of 
works dealing with ‘Hamlet’ is greatly 
longer than that for any other play; what 
did rather surprise us was the comparative 
shortness of the lists under ‘Othello’ and 
‘Macbeth.’ The arrangement of these lists, 
which presents a combination of the chrono- 
logical and the alphabetical, would, we 
think, have been better if simply alphabetical. 
The earliest separate dissertation on ‘ Ham- 
let’ is Latham’s on the Hamlet of Saxo 
Grammaticus (1872); the earliest on any 
play in the Folio would appear to be Malone’s 
‘ Dissertation on the Three Parts of Kin 
Henry VI,’ of 1787. The classified mass o 
writings on Shakespeare, from the very 
numerous points of view in which he has been 
studied, makes a sort of epitome of the excel- 
lence of the whole Bibliography. 

The discovery of when an_ interest 
started, with its progress or its decay, 
is one of the interesting enquiries which these 
volumes both incite one and enable one easily 
to pursue. Translation from the Greek and 
Roman classics is certainly one of these sub- 
jects; a survey of it here is full of suggestion. 
Another is the books on Travel; and yet 
should also mention the inclusion of Univer- 
sity Plays, Children’s Books, and Books on 


Sport. 
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The editor closes his Preface with the re- 
mark—which cannot, of course, be gainsaid— 
that ‘in a work of this kind the margin of 
error is exceptionally wide,’’ going on to say 
that ‘‘ with the help of authors, critics, 
collectors, librarians, booksellers and others 
it is hoped that mistakes and omissions in 
this first issue will be gradually repaired.” 
It is actual use of the work which will here 
prove most revealing. So far as our examina- 
tion has gone, and in the places where we 
have tested it, we have found but one con- 
siderable thing to question: the omission (at 
least we have not been able to find it) of ‘ The 
Cloud of Unknowing.’ 

Our readers may be interested in seeing an 
entry from each of the divisions : 

1. [Bede]. Historia Ecclesiastica gentis 
Anglorum, Strasbourg [c. meee Antwerp, 
1550; Cologne, 1601; Cambridge, 1643-4; Paris, 
1681; ed. J. Smith, Cambridge, 1722 (valuable); 
ed. J. Stevenson, 1838; vols, m1, 1v, ed. J. E. B. 
Mayor and J. R. Lumby, 3rd edn., Cambridge, 
1881; ed. A. Holder, 2nd edn., 1890, Freiburg. 

2. Legenda Aurea, [1483], (Caxton) [15th 
cent. trn. with addns. MSS: BM. Add. 11565, 
Harl, 4775 and others; Lambeth, 72. See on 
whole subject and for specimens: Pierce 
Butler, Legenda Aurea, Baltimore, 1899; C. 
Horstmann, The Early South-English Legend- 
ary, EETS, 1887, and his Nova Legenda 
Angliae, 2 vols. Oxford, 1901]. 

3. Paradise lost. A Poem Written in Ten 
Books by John Milton, Licensed & Entred 
according to Order. 1667. [On variations in the 
title-pages of copies dated 1667, 1668 and 1669 
see Wright’s edn. of the Poetical Works, A. W. 
Pollard, Library, X. 1909, and the BM. cata- 
logue. 

4. The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling. 
6 vols. 1.49 (bis); 4 vols. 1749 (rev.); 1750, etc.; 
ed. G. Saintsbury, 2 vols. 1909 (Everyman’s 
Lib.) Tr. Dutch, 1749; French, 1750; German, 
1750; Italian, 1757; Polish, 1783; Russian, 1787. 

5. Prometheus Umbound. A Lyrical Drama 
in four acts With Other Poems, 1820; ed. G. L. 
Dickinson, 1898 (Temple Dramatists); ed. 
A. M. D. Hughes, ford, 1910. Tr. German, 
1876, 1887; Italian, 1892, 1894. 

We note that where there is occasion to 
print Greek accents have been discarded. 

The lists of contributors bring before us 
many well-known names; one we cannot for- 
bear noting, our old and still regretted 
correspondent Dr. Epwarp Bensty. Work 
of his will be found in Vol. 1 which comprises 
the first three divisions of the Bibliography. 
It is a matter for satisfaction and for pride 
that such a work as this has been brought out 
at a time of such stress as the present. 





Two articles in the January Qua 
Review are able to ignore the war and ¢ 
temporary politics. The first is Mr. Dou 
Gordon’s ‘Memory in Birds and Be 
Mr. Gordon is always delightful reading 
the natural history topics he has made hi 
own ; this essay is no exception, though at 
end of it we did not seem to have actu 
gained more light than we had before 
what memory means among animals. 
other is Mr. W. Forbes Gray’s account of an 
unpublished correspondence on the famous 
Douglas Cause—a correspondence .centred on | 
the ‘ Letters to Lord Mansfield’ printed and 
circulated by Andrew Stuart. td Mane © 
field, the well-known Chief Justice, had sup ~ 
ported the Douglas side when the Cause came © 
on appeal to the House of Lords, and Stuart's 
accusations against him were as violent ag 
they were improper. Curiously, they wer 
not, as they would be to-day, reprobated as 
instances of the last degree of effrontery. On 
the contrary, as this collection of letters 
shows, men of character and established 
tation were found to approve of them. “The 
most interesting of the letters (from which 
copious quotations are made) are Hume's, 
and two of John Moore’s (father of Sir John 
Moore) in which the writer reports coriversa- 
tions with Voltaire on the ‘ Letters.’ 
Voltaire, unlike Johnson, had given his mind 
to the Douglas Cause. We were much in 
terested in Sir Charles Petrie’s ‘ Modern 
Greece.’? Lord Gorell’s ‘ Britain at War’ 
contains much counsel, also several pleasant, 
heartening anecdotes. Other papers are Lord 
Horder’s ‘ Food in War Time’; Sir Verney 
Lovett’s ‘India 1914-1940’; and Sir John 
Marriott’s ‘And After?’ Mr. Daniel 
Davies discusses ‘Some Aspects of Mining 
Reform’ and Mr. Cecil Palmer writes about 
‘The Author in War Time.’ Mr. E. Miiller- 
Sturmheim’s ‘ From Kant to Hitler’ traces 
a truly lamentable descent. Mr. J. M. Wat 
son has a careful paper, full of warning, for 
which we should hope an attentive publie 
will be found, about ‘The Effect of War 
on Scientific Research.’ 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the i 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 
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